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EIGHTH-GRADE FIELD TRIPS IN PHYSIOGRAPHY 



And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying, "Here is a picture book 

Thy Father has written for thee. 
Come, wander with me," she said, 

"Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." — Longfellow. 

Nowadays Olga, the young nurse, takes the child upon her knee, 
saying, "Here is a picture show, I've paid a nickel to see." So his 
perambulator sits outside, and in the ill-ventilated, highly-lighted 
film theater is begun one branch of his education — his education in 
the seductive attractions of light, and noise, and movement, of artificial 
sentiment and crowds. A "soft" education they say we give the 
children in these days. Not in the schools, I think. But in the 
home sometimes, on the streets always, is furnished pleasure without 
effort. Though, after all, can you call it pleasure? Is it not rather 
a filling up of vacancy ? A greater or smaller part of every day most 
of us spend in labor. For most women — teachers and housewives — 
and for the fortunate few among men, this labor is life ; it is pleasure, 
interest, self-development, service. But for many this cannot be. 
Their labor is for means to enjoy leisure, and the way is made smooth 
for them to lose their leisure, not use it. "Life," yawned Lord 
Palmerston, "would be quite tolerable if it were not for pleasure." 
Here we have the thoughtful protest of the man who knew the satis- 
faction of achievement; who had climbed the mountain instead of 
buying an engraving of the view. His lordship had in mind, ob- 
viously, the social occupations that rob a man of leisure, rather than 
pleasure as the psychologist defines it. What is pleasure, indeed? 
No man is on his way to the Celestial City who turns aside at Hill 
Difficulty, yet the Pilgrim's whole progress is attended with alluring 
invitations to give up struggle and turn aside to sloth. Says the old 
Greek poet, "Of gods, of men, each maketh still his choice." That is, 
each maketh still his Choice of what man he shall honor and strive 
to become. He formulates this ideal of himself and thereafter every- 
thing that brings him toward that goal gives him pleasure; every- 
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thing that leads him away from it gives him pain. The most pressing 
problem of the school is to help every child to choose the self that is 
satisfied only with growth, with the pleasure springing from success- 
ful effort. 

Waldo sat on the edge of the gravel-pit, where a construction 
company had dug a hole thirty feet deep. He had tramped a mile 
across a ridge to reach this point. He knew that an automobile road 
at least twenty miles long followed this ridge. Twenty miles long, 
a mile wide, thirty feet deep — this is an immense amount of gravel. 
He was asked to consider how it got there. He looked about ruefully. 
"The only theory I have," he drawled, "is that when God got the 
earth all finished, he had a lot of sand and gravel left, and he dumped 
it here." 

This was our first excursion at the beginning of the eighth-grade 
year. Suppose that at the end of the year Waldo looks at such a 
ridge. Suppose he says to himself : "This has not always been here. 
One of six or seven forces made it. The water-worn pebbles indicate 
that the force in this case was wave-action. Their variety indicates 
that they came from a promontory of glacial drift. The cross-bed- 
ding tells the story of storms and explains the same phenomenon in 
building-sandstone. This hill of pure sand on top was made by 
wind. The fact that I am five miles from the lake shows that the 
lake once covered a far greater area than at present. The fact that 
my map shows an elevation of six hundred and forty feet, while the 
lake now stands at five hundred eighty feet, shows that the former 
height of the lake exceeded the present height by sixty feet. This 
high gravel road, running off to the northeast from the main bar and 
gradually sinking to the level of the plain, must be a spit, showing 
where the bar was deflected by storms while it was in process of 
building. That rich loam to the west looks like the remains of a 
swamp which was made when the bar cut off part of the lake from 
the main body. The current I judge to have been southeasterly. I 
think I'll follow this bar a few miles and see whether it joins an old 
promontory of glacial drift." Suppose he tramps, along a few miles, 
past other spits and sand-dunes. He sees truck patches at either side. 
He sees that the sand and gravel of his ridge is utterly unproductive, 
but provides the farmer with a high, well-drained, hard road and the 
tramper with a goodly vantage point for observation. Suppose he 
sees, where the thrifty farmer has yet left a patch of woods uncleared, 
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great beautiful elms, with basswood and a few maples. At length his 
gravel road almost suddenly ends. He is walking on clay. "Aha," 
says Waldo, "just as I expected." The trees are oaks. There is a 
ridge, but it is sharp and steep. It grows sharper and steeper. "Only 
waves could have cut this cliff," says Waldo. "The flat where I am 
walking must have been a beach. The cliff, I see, is glacial clay and 
boulders. Here, from this post hole, I confirm my suspicion that I 
am walking on beach-sand and gravel." He turns to his right, goes 
down a steep cliff, exactly similar in outline to the other, and is on 
the present beach, where the waves are repeating the process of ages 
ago. 

Has not this conception, that every landscape has a past and a 
future, added meaning and beauty to Waldo's world out of doors? 
Has not this notion of great forces working slowly, steadily, through 
endless ages, widened his horizon ? Does not the intellectual activity 
that made him want to tramp along until he found out the rest of 
the story provide a wholesome corrective to a slavish dependence upon 
books? This is power, not information. This is thinking in terms 
of evolution. 

"Gee, I wish," complained Prank, "that I could have been alive 
a hundred thousand years ago, to see whether this canyon started as 
a cave, and the roof fell in, or started as a creek on top of the ground." 
And after a pause, "Yes, and a hundred thousand years from now, to 
see whether it ever cuts down to ground water and gets a stream of 
its own and some tributaries." Such thinking is stimulating to the 
imagination. It is, moreover, possible for the boy to whom books 
are rather meaningless, or to him who cares little for other forms of 
expression. This pleasure satisfies him. He feels himself thinking. 
It involves physical effort and mental effort. This is real pleasure. 
If this boy, when he has an afternoon, says, "Let's go to the river," 
instead of "Let's go to the movies," something has been gained. 

In the field ideas take form. Dullness and mistiness and be- 
wilderment are dispelled by the clear light of actuality. The chil- 
dren are alert, often very gay, in spite of some hardships. One misty 
day, I remember, we went to Cragin and Galewood, "Our Pamous 
Excursion to Mudville," the children always designated it. We had 
luncheon in a half rain, near the village of Cragin, on one of a re- 
markable group of small spits, driven off from a bar which after- 
wards became the Calumet shore-line. Each of these little spits 
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PROFILES DRAWN IN THE FIELD ON CRAGIN EXCURSION 

rises very slightly above the surrounding plain. Each is character- 
istically marked by a line of scrub-oaks — significant little groups of 
trees in an otherwise treeless plain. On the main ridge is a road, 
along which the oldest houses are built. The ridge afforded elevation, 
drainage and trees, and our maps showed that the location of Austin, 
also, further to the southwest, had been determined by these advan- 
tages. 

Prom Cragin, despite uncertain weather, the class went on to 
Galewood. The car at the end of the line climbs a fifteen-foot hill. 
As far as we oould see, northeast and southwest, this hill met the flat 
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plain of the old lake-bed. A few steps from the car line a clay-pit 
showed that we were on glacial soil. Here, evidently, was the border 
of the old lake — the Glenwood shore line. From here we were to 
walk two miles north to Dunning. ("Dunning will be full," Paul 
said.) The class splashed good-naturedly along a country road. 
"Mudville Avenue," they christened it. Gwendolen afterwards de- 
scribed it as "a boulevard between Galewood and Dunning, paved 
with rich, black, slippery, oozy mud." Mudville Avenue runs as 
near as possible to the shore-line, and it was worthy of note that 
all the oldest houses were built at the top of the cliff, now indeed 
a gentle slope, but high enough to afford those early settlers air and 
view. Gwendolen averred afterward that the "boulevard had beauti- 
ful streams on either side, commonly called ditches," and that "if 
you had good eyes, you might be able to discover a footpath between 
the ditch and the mud." Turning these good eyes to the left, we saw 
vegetation, and the irregular topography of the border moraine. To 
the right was the seemingly abnormal flatness to which the waves of 
the old lake had reduced its bed. Gwendolen's further statement that 
every few minutes some attentive student, gazing upon these things, 
gave a shriek, clutched at a bush, and disappeared into a ditch, only 
goes to show the philosophical attitude of a class in the field in the 
face of genuine handicaps. The map showed that the elevated land 
was once a long narrow peninsula, lying between old Lake Chicago 
and a bay, now occupied by the valley of the Des Plaines river. 
From the southern point of this peninsula, the children reasoned that 
a long spit must have been built by the waves and current, and their 
map showed the town of Oak Park built on this spit. They, an- 
nounced that the next day they should have to stay at home to clean 
their shoes, but if keeping their eyes on topography so plain as this 
caused them now and then to stumble into the mire, it is not to their 
shoes alone that some memories adhered. 

That memories do adhere to their minds could be shown most 
convincingly by the children's own papers, but physiography excur- 
sions have for their purpose the opening of the ears to hear "the 
songs of the universe," opening of the eyes to read "the manuscripts 
of God," opening of the minds to the great conception of mighty 
forces molding landscape, slowly, irresistibly. Such profound im- 
pressions few people can put into adequate words. No child could do 
it as a set task; or, rather, perhaps this is our great opportunity for 
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stimulating a certain form of imaginative and beautiful writing — 
an opportunity hitherto neglected. Perhaps Jimmy would have 
written a poem after that day in Bowmanville woods if we had nour- 
ished the habit of giving beautiful expression to stirring emotion. 
We had come out to see the enormous spit that terminates the Bose- 
liill bar, and the deep, rich, black loam where this spit cut off a bay 
and made a swamp. The deep, rich, black loam, on this spring day 
was a garden of beauty, alight with the most delicate blue blossoms 
of spring. All of us were happy, but Jimmy's face was filled with an 
unspeakable joy. If he could have written a poem that but faintly 
expressed what that sunlight, filtering down through the tender green 
of the young elm leaves into the depths of those flower-filled woods, 
meant to him, — even that lost poem would scarcely have taken ac- 
count of the lake currents and storms of remote ages that made this 
beauty possible. Writing is not the natural, necessary expression of 
the result of the psysiography excursion. 

In preparation for such an excursion, a class must do close, care- 
ful map-work. Of course,, in the field, they constantly use their 
topographic maps, but from the train are to be seen many important 
physiographic features. Here it is impracticable to call the class 
together. It is futile to point out these features unsystematically to 
the children who happen to be at hand. But every child who has 
spent an hour or more the day before tracing the railroad route, 
studying soils and contours, estimating distances, and writing car- 
window directions, is fairly certain to use to advantage his time on 
the train. Dorothy's paper shows what she intended to see from 
the train, on an excursion to Thornton, June G. 

EXCURSION DIRECTIONS 

1. Between Auburn Park and Gresham, look west for Tolleston shore 
line. 

2. One and a half miles west of Gresham, train crosses Calumet shore 
line. 

3. Near Morgan Park, look, for boulder deposits. 

4. Near Blue Island, look west for Calumet shore line, and Glenwood 
shore line as a terrace. 

5. At the end of the Blue Island ridge, look for sand and gravel. 

6. Near Homewood, beyond the Calumet shore-line, look for peat-bog 
and sand-dunes. 
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PROFILES DRAWN IN THE FIELD ON BOWMANVILLE EXCURSION 

If Dorothy checks in her notebook each psysiographic feature 
that she identifies, so that on the return trip she can ask to have the 
others pointed out, there is no need for her to write a paper. By 
June 6 the class has seen all the shore-lines at divers points. Phyllis 
says : "Wherever we have seen the Glenwood shore-line, it was marked 
by a rise in the land. All the ground beyond was clay and boulders. 
The calumet and Tolleston shore-lines are also marked by a rise 
in the land. Except where all the shore-lines come together, as they 
do in the bluff at Winnetka, these two are always made of sand and 
gravel. If you did not know the elevation, you could not tell the 
difference between the Calumet and Tolleston shore-lines, but as we 
always have our map with us, we have'no difficulty." 

Since we have our maps always with us, and our pencils and our 
eyes, there are more natural forms of expression for the mere facts 
observed than a written paper could be. When every one has picked 
up a handful of sand from the hill which the road cuts through, and 
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has noted that it is pure sand, without the smallest pebble, dune 
sand, he has a mental image of the wind piling up a sand-dune here 
when the lake was cutting a cliff at this point. When every one 
has shown, by a quickly-drawn profile, the abrupt change from the 
plain, flat as his palm, that the car has just passed over, to the varied 
topography and wooded area where our tramping is to begin, why 
need he put it into words ? 

We walk two miles east on a sandy road, past a cemetery. 
Abruptly the road changes to a natural macadam. An enormous 
quarry gapes before us. We sit down to reason together. The lime- 
stone here is at the surface. At the Sag also, forty feet lower in 
elevation, we have seen limestone at the surface. If all the ground- 
moraine and border-moraine could be removed, here would be a 
rounded hill of limestone, there would be a valley. Where were the 
other hills in preglacial times? Evidently where the rock is now 
quarried. What made these hills? Evidently erosion was the chief 
agent. How could you ascertain the topography of preglacial times? 
Evidently, again, from the depth at which limestone is found by 
well-diggers and excavators. It is a profound idea, this erosion by 
long-extinct rivers, before arctic conditions permitted the ice sheet 
to shave off the soil, cut down the hills, fill up the valleys, alter the 
drainage. Sitting on the crest of the highest of these hills, which 
formed a bold headland when the icy lake lapped these shores, we get 
the great thought as we scarcely get it in the classroom. 

Thorn Creek, which is the end of our walk, is not merely a 
pretty little winding stream with an attractive bridge and a more or 
less picturesque and odorous old brewery in view. It is a little creek 
that has transported tons and tons of earth, as the high banks of its 
wide valley show. The luncheon place is not merely a fair plain, 
affording an excellent baseball diamond for those who have finished 
their milk and returned the bottles. It is also the flood-plain which 
the creek leveled off in Glenwood times. Here we have a terraced 
stream, now making a flood-plain at its new level. No sooner has 
every pupil sketched a' profile of its cross-section than he recognizes 
its significance. It is identical with such profiles as that of the 
Colorado River, which he has made from the topographic map. 
Mentally he can reconstruct the V-shaped valley of its extreme youth, 
its slow change to a meandering stream, building a wide flood plain, 
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and its sudden renewal of youth, and repetition of its history, when 
the lake dropped. 

A little farther down the stream there is a phenomenon which 
some of the class interpreted with astonishing promptness. It was 
a hanging valley. Evidently, in Glenwood times, the brook was 
meandering at the extreme right of its flood-plain. From this part 
of the creek, a tributary had cut back a considerable distance. The 
sudden drop of the lake gave the slow stream new swiftness and cut- 
ting power. It had straightened its course, abandoning the old curve, 
and left the tributary high and dry and distant. 

There remained the anticline, in anticipation of which we had 
invented and made klinometers. "Originally," writes Fred, "the 
limestone was all in horizontal layers, and later some force pushed the 
rock from both sides, or from the middle, into a hill" (dotted lines 
in his diagram show a clear image of the ancient hill). "By a river, 
perhaps, the hill was worn to its present shape. We measured 
the angle of the rocks. It measured twenty-two and a half degrees. 
Then we went across the creek and measured the angle of the rock 
on the other side, higher up. The angles were nearly the same, and 
the rock at both sides slanted toward each other (sic), and it is sure 
that a hill was there at one time." 

Fred's bill — those few, dingy, slimy, shelving stones on the 
muddy bank of Thorn Creek — was to him, with his sober conception 
of tremendous earth movements and long-continued erosion, "the 
foster child of silence and slow time." To him it told a tale more 
richly than any book could have told it. His expression of the tale 
is crude and childish enough, to be sure, but clarity of image is the 
first essential to clarity of expression and must precede any striving 
for beauty and elegance. And it is clarity of image that these excur- 
sions bring. Furthermore, they bring these clear images as the re- 
sult of concentrated intelligence, painstaking labor, careful observa- 
tion, physical exertion, and carefully-supervised study, for which 
every pupil is held strictly responsible. Let us not confuse this sort 
of work with a "soft" education. Education should afford pleasure, 
but I repeat that pleasure is the sense of satisfying one's ideal of 
himself, and that our chief problem is to make this a high and fine 
ideal. If the school, besides recognizing and nourishing the "in- 
satiable desire of the human mind for knowledge" has nourished also 
a desire for intellectual power, a child's education will be a pleasure 
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as lie sees himself gaining that power. If wc smooth out all his 
difficulties, if we allow him to stop always just short of effort, then 
we do give a "soft" education indeed, involving a loosening of moral 
fiber. But children, happy in hard work and real thinking, furnish 
a most hopeful prophecy of the success of democratic education. 
Field work, to be sure, does not contribute the major part in this 
ethical training, but we believe that it contributes a most important 
element. 




